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Editorial 
The destruction of underground sites is in the news. 


Threats to disused mines arise from several causes. Under the 
1936 Public Health Act, disused mines are a statutory public 
nuisance. This would apply even if the mine was scheduled as a 
statutory Ancient Monument. 


A further point is that Britain’s manufacturing is in decline 
and heavy industries are closing down. We are told it is bad 
for local moral to close down, for example a Steel Works, and 
leave it standing. Views like this have led to an enthusiastic 
fashion for eradicating industrial monuments, and mines are no 
exception. 


Vast increases in motor traffic have meant ancient mines under 
towns have been damaged and in turn threaten the stability of 
roads through the towns. Where building development schemes 
are proposed mines are ignored and treated as just something 
to be filled and to be included in the cost of the project. 


And then there is the the question of Public Safety. Mines 
have a sinister reputation as regards safety, as can be seen 
by recent events at Gunnislake where shafts described as 700 
feet deep have opened up in an housing estate. The causes of 
this are under investigation but the usual causes of such 
disasters are not the inherent instability of the mines but 
the fact that mine shafts leading into the mines have not been 
properly secured on closure of the mines. Thus a traditional 
method of filling mine shaft was to toss a bush down it until 
it stuck in the shaft. The shaft was then filled from this 
point by simply throwing soil into it. Obviously a death trap 
for the future was created. 


Clearly the answer to the tragedies such as Gunnislake is more 
research as to the position of such shafts which is part of 
the wider study of disused mines. Unfortunately such studies 
have no official backing in Britain and it is left to such 
societies as Sub. Brit. to perform them in the voluntary 
sector. Such societies learn their trade in relatively shallow 
and well known mines and quarries - the ones most threatened 
by infilling and the ones with a good safety record. 


It is not only mines which are under threat. We have 
previously noted the mutilation of the "Camden Catacombs" 
which were on British Rail land and sold off to developers. 
These were so interesting that the Public enquiry found for 
their preservation. So much for democracy - the government 
minister said the expensive enquiry should be ignored and the 
catacombs not preserved. 
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And in the countryside agriculture is declining and the land 
is up for recreational use. How will the ice-houses and 
hydraulic rams survive, for example, the incredibly numerous 
golf courses under proposed construction? 


The Folly Fellowship tell us that there is an unusual threat 
to grottoes. They are either left to rot away or they are 
often over-restored. An over-restored grotto is a 
contradiction since grottoes are meant to convey an atmosphere 
of mystery and gentle decay. 


In the end the grotto maker has the right vision. We need 
something more than a vista of golf courses, hypermarkets and 
office blocks. We need our odd little underground spaces 
which add a little mystery to life and encapsulate history far 
better than some government approved official history book. 


Forthcoming Events 


17th Oct. 1992 Sub. Brit Autumn Day Conference at Cambridge 
3rd April 1993 Sub. Brit. Spring Day Conference at RSM London 


Study Weekend for 1993 


Work is in hand to organise this weekend in the Royal Forest 
of Dean and anyone with ideas on this is urged to contact 
Malcolm Tadd. It will follow the usual format and occur about 
June. 


Possible extra Study Weekend on Isle of Purbeck spring 1993 


The Wealden Cave and Mine Society is toying with the idea of 
such a weekend and doubtless Sub. Brit. members will be 
allowed to join in. Participants would only be provided with a 
list of sites and where to meet. They would need to find their 
own accommodation and make their own transport arrangements. 


New Members 


We welcome, Martin Carson, Eastbourne 
Brian Clarke, Bath 
Geoffrey Spencer, Accrington 
Graham Smith, Twickenham 
John Burgess, Hampshire 
We also welcome Studiegroep Onderraadse Kalksteengroeven 
(SOK) of The Netherlands. 


Day Conference. 4th April 1992 at Royal School of Mines 
The London Ring Main 


Bob Went, who is Design Manager to the Thames Water London 
Ring Main project described the £250 million project, some of 
which is already in operation. 
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Mr. Went first described the historic background to the 
project. 


Water supplies to London were boosted in the 17th Century by 
the construction of the New River which brought water from 
Hertfordshire to the New River Head in the St. Pancras area. 
However, the drinking water was still basically extracted from 
the Thames and the cholera epidemics of the 19th century 
caused the Metropolitan Water Act to be enacted in 1852. From 
then on river water had to be filtered and extracted above 
Teddington. Hence it arose that several different water 
companies constructed works in this region. Trunk mains with 
booster pumping stations supplied London from here. 


In recent times there has been an increased demand for water 
in the capital and initial attempts to push more water in the 
capital by increasing the pressure, resulted in an unending 
series of burst mains and consequent disruption to the life of 
the Capital. 


The idea of surrounding London with a water tunnel which 
constitutes a reservoir which can be locally tapped, arose 
from experience with a tunnel dug from Ashford ( near Staines 
) to Merton. Tunnels offer the advantages over mains in that 
they cannot burst and with ingenuity can be dug with little 
disruption to life and traffic on the surface. In the case of 
the Ring Main, by feeding the water in at the highest point 
Hampton (near Teddington) the tunnel was gravity fed. 


Careful selection of sites for the wide shafts (one 45 metres 
deep) which lead down into the tunnel was a key feature in 
the project. Even so, at Holland Park, £400,000 had to be 
spent on a new traffic control system. 


Very powerful pumps were installed in some of the shafts for 
the purpose of pumping water to the existing distribution 
systems. The pump floors are accessed by stairways in contrast 
to the crude and dangerous iron ladders usually associated 
with water works undertakings. High integrity valves are 
positioned at the bottom of the shafts. Sections of the tunnel 
(between two shafts) can be isolated without jeopardising the 
extraction of water from the tunnel at all. This is because 
the water flows into each shaft from either side. 


The shafts also incorporate an overflow system. This would 
come into operation if power to the pumps failed suddenly and 
surges occurred in the water in the tunnel. The overflow is 
fed to any convenient surface waste catchment area. 


Thorough precautions are taken to monitor the air in the 
shafts, particularly oxygen deficiency. A problem is that 
oxygen will diffuse outwards through the walls of the shaft at 
a rate determined by the barometric pressure. The return 
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passage is rather slower. It depends on the affinity of the 
oxygen for the soil surrounding the shaft. 


The tunnel itself is through London clay which is an ideal 
system for the "block segment" method used. At 380m per week 
the company currently holds the world tunnelling record. 
Occasionally unstable ground is encountered as when a 
tunnelling machine was buried in mud. The solution was to 
freeze the wet ground with liquid nitrogen, dig out the 
machine and continue the tunnelling, 


The tunnel is 25m in diameter and longer than the channel 
tunnel. It avoids most underground obstacles by being lower 
than the tube tunnels, but sometimes it is diverted to avoid 
such things as deep piling. 


Tunnelling is effected with sophisticated tunnelling machines 
operating in conjunction with battery powered narrow gauge 
railway trains. 


Ancient Copper Mines in the Timna Valley, Israel 


Professor T.C.Shaw has researched copper mining in the Timna 
valley which is in Israel. The valley has been worked since 
3000 BC and nowadays it is a tourist attraction, which has 
resulted in damage to archaeological sites. 


Its value to mining archaeologists is that it has been worked 
through the Egyptian, Roman and Islamic periods. In all these 
periods the method was by shafts, probably the only practical 
method when hand tools were used. Whether the tools were 
stone, metal or wood or compisite depends on the period. 


The copper mineral being extracted also depended on the 
archaeological period. 


It is estimated that there are 10,000 filled Egyptian mine 
pits in the area, recognisable by plate-like depressions on 
the surface. Some of these shafts have been excavated and in 
other case the changing courses of the Wadis have eroded the 
ground to the side of shafts. So far the deepest shaft, of the 
Egyptian period, is measured at 36m. 


The Roman period is characterised by large spoil dumps lacking 
in the Egyptian period. It may mean that the spoil from one 
pit, during the Egyptian period, was tipped down the preceding 
pit as mining preceded. This has certainly been established 
for shafts sunk in hard bedrock. 


With so many mines to study over an extended period, it should 
be possible to establish the evolution of mining techniques in 
this region. E.g. Tools used, methods of cutting shafts, 

haulage methods, shapes of shafts, methods for ascending or 
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descending shafts etc. Alternatively it might be in some 
instances that there was no logical development. 


The result of research so far will be published. 


It is also possible to identify ancient smelting sites - 1400- 
1000 BC. 


Professor Shaw also talked of ancient mining in WADI AMRAM 
further south. 


Tombs, vaults and catacombs 


Bob Flanagan described how the nineteenth century expansion of 
London and its high death rate resulted in a pressure on 
available burial space within London. Large cemeteries were 
established on greenfield sites outside the periphery of the 
Metropolis. The more famous ones are Highgate and Kensal Green 
but Bob’s talk was mainly confined to Kensal Green and West 
Norwood. Each of these include catacombs; large purpose built 
areas below ground where lead-lined coffins complete with 
corpses were deposited and now remain. 


The system was, that after the funeral service the coffin 
slowly descended from the funeral chapel to the catacombs 
below. The hydraulic lifts used to accomplish this remain at 
Kensal Green and West Norwood and the one at West Norwood 
would be relatively easy to restore to working order. The 
funeral chapel at West Norwood has long gone and the doors in 
its floor, which gave access to the catacombs below are sealed 
but can be seen from below. 


Victorian social status based on wealth was preserved even in 
death. The most wealthy families had their own compartments 
within the catacombs whilst lesser corpses were stacked 
together on communal shelves. And it must remembered that even 
to contemplate being interred in the catacombs one needed to 
be of a relatively elevated social status. 


The catacombs were illustrated by slides many produced by Nick 
Catford. 


One of Bob’s interests is to study the people buried in West 
Norwood Cemetery both in the catacombs and in the earth above. 
Since this cemetery was very fashionable, many names 
associated with science and industry, and for that matter the 
arts, here occur, casting an interesting perspective on the 
industrial history of Britain. 


(Note. I was not present for the fourth talk by Paul Sowan. 
Ed.) 
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The International Study Weekend. August 7th-llth 1992 


This extended weekend programme of trips, lectures and slide 
presentations was a success in all ways. There were 56 
delegates, three from Iceland, 13 from France, 29 from UK, 3 
from Belgium, 1 from Czechoslovakia, 1 from Germany, 1 from 
Italy, 5 from the Netherlands. 


This was the second time Sub. Brit. has organised an 
International Study Weekend, the first being in 1978 which is 
before most of us joined the society. On both occasions Sylvia 
and Alan Beamon were in charge of the organisation and 
administration. These two were warmly thanked at this present 
conference for their remarkable efforts. In addition thanks 
are due to many other members of Sub. Brit. who came up trumps 
before and during the conference. Lastly, as always, the 
enjoyment of an event like this depends on the participants 
themselves - and they were all very nice people. Long live the 
EC - Sub. Brit. style! 


Documents issued to the participants were; 


Bath to Bristol, details of the sites to be visited during 
the conference of August 1992 together with other 
interesting places in the area. Compiled by Sylvia P. 
Beamon. Subterranea Britannica. 1992. 38pp. £2.50. (Can be 
borrowed for cost of postage.) 


Bath to Bristol, Summaries and translations of 
delegates’ presentations at the conference of 1992 
Subterranea Britannica 1992. pp 14. £1.00 

Complete versions of these papers will be published 
eventually. 


Secondary use of Underground Space. A West Country Survey. 
David Pollard. Subterranea Britannica. 1992. 5pp. 50p 


The Combe Down Story 


The underground stone quarries at The Firs, Combe Down, Bath 
play an important role in the history of the development of 
City of Bath. 


The Georgian City of Bath which is so admired today owes its 
origins to architect John Wood and the business man and quarry 
master Ralph Allen. Allen established the underground quarries 
on Combe Down during the eighteenth century and, in a large 
part, it was from here that the golden oolitic stone of Bath 
was extracted. 


Since their closure this underground quarries have 


deteriorated as any structure will which is not properly 
maintained. Various secondary uses have probably helped, on 
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occasions, to arrest decay but vandalism and such activities 
as bottle hunting have assisted in destructive processes. The 
chief problem is that this underground system is not far below 
the surface. It is said that in places it is possible to hear 
people walking the road above while underground. 


Nowadays the stone would be extracted in an opencast pit which 
is the system currently used in another part of the Combe Down 
area. 


Bath City Council’s current concern with the safety aspects of 
these underground quarries stem from the very recent discovery 
that a broken sewer had fallen into one of the galleries. On 
further consideration it was noted that houses had been built 
over the quarry system. A consultant mining engineer, Dr. 
Hawkins was commissioned from Bristol University and is 
reported as saying that the mines were the most dangerous he 
had ever seen. Although he regarded the system as very 
interesting, he came to the conclusion that the system could 
only be rendered safe by being completely filled. The filling 
material chosen was a grouting made from pulverised fly ash, 
(PFA) and cement. Mixed with water this can be used to fill 
underground cavities and soon hardens to consolidate the 
ground. 


Subterranea Britannica has a special interest in these 
proposals. Sub. Brit. fights for the preservation of 
underground structures and is probably more interested than 
most in proposals to stabilise them. Therefore we welcome Bath 
City Council’s interest in the system on the one hand, but 
are concerned with the apparent lack of concern with the 
archaeology of the system on the other hand. 


We have written to Bath City Council on two counts. Firstly we 
believe that underground structures are best safeguarded by 
constant surveillance and maintenance. They should be kept 
open and their state reported on, at intervals, preferably by 
local caving clubs and organisations like Sub. Brit. Remedial 
work such as supporting the roof should be undertaken as 
required and in sympathy with the original structure. 
Organisations like Sub. Brit. and caving clubs are the 
constant users of underground systems and have every interest 
in preserving the lives and limbs of their members. 


The second point we wish to take up with Bath City Council, is 
that if the site is to be filled, since it is a site of 
archaeological interest it would need to have a full 
archaeological survey in advance. Sub. Brit is the only 
organisation likely to be able to do this, and we are anxious 
that we get permission from the council. We await the 
council’s reply. 


As far as can be discerned Dr. Hawkins believes that the roofs 
of the galleries cannot be supported with pit props since 
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they do not have sound floors. Any sound floor is buried 
beneath 8 feet of wet dust. He also reportedly dismisses 
claims that a grouting of PFA may deteriorate with time. 
Nevertheless, members of Sub. Brit. have been watching the 
erosion of such a grouting in another place over the last 20 
years. Clear photographic evidence is available. Sub. Brit. is 
also conscious that although they have been monitoring the 
deterioration of the grouting over the last 20 years the 
engineers who placed it there have not! 


At present the Bath City Council are probably little 
interested in Sub. Brit’s reactions, but it was probably taken 
aback by the reaction of the local residents at Combe Down. 
Here there is concern that the infilling process which would 
take many years, would involve the construction of a noisy 
plant to manufacture the grouting and produce the presence of 
heavy lorries carting the PFA and the cement. PFA is the ash 
from coal-fired power stations and is an unpleasant substance 
sold by National Ash. 


In order to allay public anxiety Bath City Council intend to 
subject the project to an environmental impact study and to 
call in an independent consultant to review the project. 


Other Mine Sites Under Threat. 


All mine sites under threat should be reported to Malcolm 
Tadd. In cooperation with the Council for British Archaeology 
Sub. Brit hope to contest such operations on archaeological 
grounds. It is very worrying that Adrian Pearce of Shropshire 
has reported that Shropshire County Council have obtained 
Derelict Land Grants to fill Snailbeach Lead Mine and Clive 
Copper Mine at least in part. As with Bath the workings are 
reported to be too near the surface. 


Limestone mines at Dudley are also to be filled with PFA and 
cement at a reported cost of £40 million over a ten year 
period. 


In Surrey alterations to the M23 and M25 possibly imperil the 
stone mines at Merstham and Godstone. The ones at Merstham are 
possibly the oldest surviving stone mines in Europe. 


Enquiries are under way to elicit the Governments attitude to 
Derelict Land Grants. Does the Government want such money 
spent on inner city regeneration or does it want it squandered 
on filling mines which may not need filling? 


Please note that to contest derelict land grants we need to 
know the details of the application for the grant. 


Book Review 
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Secret Underground Bristol. Sally Watson. Bristol Junior 
Chamber, 1991, ISBN 0 907145 01 9 120pp. 

Bristol Junior Chamber, 16 Clifton Park, BRISTOL BS8 3BY 
—F 7.95 


Secret Underground Bristol is the product of two years team 
work by local members of the Bristol Chamber, with much help 
from the Temple Local History Group, site owners, local 
government departments etc. The result is a well-illustrated 
overview, for popular consumption, of many of the man-made or 
man-used underground structures within the City boundary. 
Simple geographical and topographical maps of the City would 
have been helpful, especially to non-Bristolians, in 
indicating the location of the site described. Grey 
reproductions of extracts of modern Ordnance Survey are 
included for particular sites. There is at least one 
illustration on at least every page, and many are in colour. 
Numerous old engravings and little-known contemporary 
photographs (of the coal mines, for example) add 
considerablyto the value of the book, as do modern photographs 
taken for specialised technical purposes in the Bristol Sewer 
system. Unfortunately, the text is not supported by any sort 
of ‘guide to further reading’ for those wishing to find out 
more about particular sites. 


The eight chapters cover grottoes (the Goldney Grotto in the 
City, and that at Warmley on the outskirts), the coal-mines in 
and around Bedminster, the natural and artificial ‘caves’ of 
the Avon Gorge and Redcliffe, the sewers and drainage system, 
the Hotwells spa, the Clifton Rocks railway (a funicular 
railway tunnel), the culverted River Frome through the City 
centre, and truly impressive and amazingly well preserved 
Medieval cellars and conduits. 


Whilst this work does not pretend to scholarly analysis, it 
does present much contemporary information and balanced 
judgement, and a wealth of often obscure and certainly 
enlightening illustrations. Bristol has joined the small but 
growing number of English cities celebrating their 
subterranean heritage (still partially accessible to the 
public or by special arrangement) in print. 

Paul W. Sowan. 16 May 1992 


News from the West of England. 
Monks Park Quarry , Corsham, Wiltshire 
This quarry, which is in normal times well-visited as a 
working underground quarry, has been temporarily mothballed 


since late 1991 and production concentrated at Westwood Quarry 
for the time being. 


Westwood Quarry, Wiltshire 
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Two faces are currently in production with one enhanced gang, 
cutting being done with Samson No 6067 and two motorised Perox 
cranes. Ex. Doulting Quarry Samson No. 7237 is also here. 


Also at Westwood, the top of Godwins Quarry slope shaft was 
seen on 14.2.92; this has recently been dug out revealing an 
attractive narrow stone arch just below ground level. Beyond 
the stone arching the shaft is sealed by an influx of clay 
which has flowed down the shaft and over the quarry floor at 
the bottom. 


On the same day the area inside the mouth of Godwins Quarry 
was explored, Graffiti and tooling evidence suggests that 
underground quarrying started here around 1800 and that sawing 
stone out was firmly established by 1849. 


Beer Quarr Devon. 


This is well known as a tourist attraction, but in addition, 
it is planned to reopen the underground quarry on the north 
side of the combe during the spring, using a dreadnought 
cutter, crane and other equipment and a gang from Corsham. 


This will be history repeating itself, Corsham and Box men 
revitalised the Beer Quarries in the late 1880s by introducing 
Bath Stone quarrying methods there. 


Bethall Quarry, Bradford on Avon, Wiltshire. 


Blue Prince Mushrooms , (ex Darlington Mushrooms Ltd; ex 
Agaric Ltd.) and which belongs to Heinz have closed business 
at this site. However, another firm have taken over who intend 
to grow mushrooms in bags instead of trays. Blue Prince 

retain Poulton and Grip Wood Quarries. 


Mushrooms have been grown commercially underground by several 
growers in the Bradford area at various since the 1870s 


Teffont Quarry, Chilmark, Wiltshire. 


This quarry is now successfully worked by Rarestone Ltd under 
contract to Salisbury Cathedral; the former Tapegray Ltd 
trading as T & G Mining Machinery has been in liquidation for 
some time. 

David Pollard 


Appeal: 


I am desperately trying to get copies of photographs taken at 
Chilmark during the Sub. Brit. weekend in 1986. I am 
particularly keen to have prints that show the mining 
equipment used and the than proprietor Wilfred Hughes of T & G 
Mining and machinery (Tapegrey Ltd.). All expenses will be 
reimbursed. David Pollard. The Old Post 
Office, Seend, Melksham, Wilts, SN 12 6NR. Tel 0380 828645 
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